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LATIN SEEDS 
OF MODERN DRAMA 
By Wiiuts Knapp Jones 
Department of Romanic Languages 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


TUDENTS of Latin, trying for 

parts in their class play, may not 

realize the connection between 
the language they are studying and 
the play that is being produced, but 
it is there. 

Of course, the first European 
dramas started even farther back, 
before Latin as they know it exist- 
ed. The religious celebrations of the 
Greeks in honor of Dionysus cul- 
minated in the masterpieces of Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, and Menander, which in 
turn inspired the Latin tragedies of 
Seneca and the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence. But all that ended in 
the fifth century of the Christian 
era, when the Church frowned on 
the immorality of the theatre, and 
wiped it out. Then, having killed the 
drama, the same Church started re- 
viving it four centuries later. It hap- 
pened this way: 

The mass was, of course, an im- 
portant part in the religious service, 
first as a symbolic commemoration 
and then as a repetition of the orig- 
inal sacrifice. The music that grew 
up to accompany it became fixed by 
Pope Gregory I, who died in 604. 
The liturgy and chants he composed 
remained unchanged for the next 
two centuries. 

About the year 860, a strange 
monk sought shelter at the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of St. Gall, on Lake 
Constance between Switzerland and 
Germany. Fleeing from the Nor- 
mans, he brought a collection of re- 
ligious music, different from that 
known at the Abbey; for there were 
words to the chants, instead of the 
vowel sounds that the monks at the 
Abbey had been using. 

Among those at St. Gall was a 
handsome, athletic monk, Tutilo, 
who approved of the new practice, 
although he thought the words were 
silly. So he decided to write some 
of his own, perhaps for the Christ- 
mas services of the year 860. Meant 
to be sung by two groups, one an- 
swering the other, one of his chants 
began: “Hoedie cantandus est nobis 
puer quem gignebat ineffabiliter ante 
tempora Pater .. .” The other group 
then demanded: “Quis est iste puer 
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Introitus de Resurrectione 


quem tam magnis praeconiis dignum 
vociferatis?” Then the first group 
replied in about 150 words in Latin 
telling about the birth of Christ, us- 
ing not only words from the mass 
but extra ones supplied by Tutilo. 
The completed dialogue was called 
a trope. 

So well was this received that the 
monk was tempted to provide an- 
other trope, for the Easter service, 
using material which he found in 
the New Testament, in the first parts 
of Matthew 28 and Mark 16, and 
supplying his own dialogue when the 
Bible did not provide it. It was short, 
as can be seen from its reproduction 
here, but it carried within itself the 
seed that has grown into the plays of 
today. Unlike the Christmas chant, 
which merely planted a question for 
the sake of the long answer, this 
Easter trope was authentic dialogue 
which needed little to become a min- 
iature drama. 

While no contemporary account 
of its first use has come down to us, 
a description of a similar perform- 
ance in the cathedral in Winchester. 
England, in the next century, has 
survived, and can be read by Latin 
students in E. K. Chambers’ Medie- 
val Stage, Il, 309. According to the 
Winchester manuscript, four priests 


enter, dressed in white robes. One, 
representing the angel, is approached 
by the other three, who represent 
Mary and her friends bringing spices 
to the tomb. The angel, says the 
manuscript, “incipiat mediocri voce 
dulcisono cantare: ‘Quem quaeritis 
in sepulchro, O Christicolae?’ ” 

The rest of the /ntroitus de Resur- 
rectione Domini can be read in the 
reproduction above of the manuscript 
still preserved in folio 484, page 110, 
at the Abbey of St. Gall. The wom- 
en reply: “Jhesum Nazarenum cru- 
cifixum, O Caelicolae.” Then the 
angel gives them the glorious tidings: 
“Non est hic. Surrexit sicut praedix- 
erat. Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de 
sepulchro.” The next word inthe 
manuscript, “Surrexi,” indicates the 
return to the actual mass, in which 
Christ declares: “Surrexi et adhuc 
tecum sum. Alleluia.” 

Forty-four preserved versions of 
this simple dialogue or trope, scat- 
tered throughout all Europe, testify 
to its popularity. But the priests 
were not content to leave it like 
this. At once they began developing 
and elaborating it. In some versions, 
we find the angel inviting the women 
to view the empty grave. Others in- 
clude the scene of Christ in the 
garden. A few dramatize the race in 
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which John beats Peter to the tomb 
but is afraid to enter alone. Once 
the pattern was fixed, any number 
of variants was possible. For instance, 
the time and place were changed. 
When the question was reworded to: 
“Quem quaeritis in praesepe, O Pas- 
tores?” it served to introduce the 
Christmas story. A new version, 
“Quem cernitis ascendisse super as- 
tra, O Christicolae?” was appropriate 
for the Ascension. 

After that start, not only were 
other Bible stories and lives of saints 
dramatized, but the Latin language 
was finally replaced by the vernac- 
ular of the worshippers, beginning 
with the Auto (one-act play) de los 
reyes magos of 1150, which told 
Spaniards in their own tongue about 
the three Magi. In France, the thir- 
teenth-century Hilarius mixed Latin 
and French in Suscitatio Lazari, and 
soon came Mystére d’Adam in 850 
lines of French to enact the story of 
Eden. England, too, had its miracle 
and mystery plays, and all of them 
eventually culminated in the full- 
length dramatic entertainment that 
we enjoy today. 

Even the musical comedy of today 
can be traced back to those few 
lines of Latin. One must remember 
that in the Winchester manuscript 
the verb cantare was used of the 
angel, and the marks above the 
words in our illustration bear out 
the assertion that the words were 
sung, for these “neumes” indicate the 
music. Modern musicians cannot de- 
cipher the actual tunes, because the 
marks are rather an aid to memory 
than an outright notation of pitch. 
The single line over the first syllable 
of sepulchro is a virga to show a rise 
in pitch. The “wiggle line” above 
quaeritis is a torculus, indicating a 
triplet with the middle note highest 
(do, re, do). The complicated indi- 
cation above crucifixum stands for an 
ascending triplet, while the sign over 
sicut means a descending triplet. 

And so religion and music and 
drama are all embodied in these few 
lines of dialogue written for an East- 
er service more than a_ thousand 


years ago. 
eS ie 
KNOW ABOUT AN 
OPENING? 


The success of the League Place- 
ment Service depends upon the ex- 
tent to which prospective employers 
are informed about the service. 
Heads of classics departments and 
directors of placement bureaus are 
earnestly requested to refer to the 
Director of the League Service Bu- 
reau any prospective employers 


whose requests for teachers of Latin 
or Greek they themselves are not 


able to fill. 
ie 


GARMENTS THAT 
BURST INTO FLAME 


In recent months, newspapers have 
been carrying stories of garments 
made of chemically treated materials 
which, when brought near heat or 
an open fire, suddenly burst into 
flame, searing the flesh of the wear- 
er. Such stories inevitably recall to 
the mind of the classicist certain 
famous passages in Greek literature, 
notably in connection with the stor- 
ies of Dejanira and Medea. 

Dejanira, wife of Heracles, had 
received from the dying Centaur 
Nessus a few drops of his own blood, 
from the wound inflicted upon him 
by the poisoned arrow of Heracles. 
Nessus bade Dejanira keep the blood 
away from sunlight and fire, and to 
use it as a love-charm if she should 
ever fear that her husband's affec- 
tions might be turning elsewhere. 
Many years later, when she learned 
that Heracles had fallen in love with 
lole, a captive whom he was bring- 
ing home with him from one of his 
expeditions, Dejanira’ smeared the 
love-charm upon a_newly-woven 
robe, and sent it to her husband. 
Shortly thereafter, Dejanira noticed 
that the bit of wool with which she 
had smeared the robe, and which she 
had dropped in the full sunlight of 
the courtyard, had vanished com- 
pletely, leaving but a heap of ashes 
(Sophocles, Trachiniae 672-704). 
Soon came dire news: As Heracles, 
wearing the new robe, stood near 
the fire at a sacrificial altar, the robe 
had suddenly burst into flame and 
seared his flesh (Trach. 749-806). 
So great was his agony that Heracles 
ultimately forced his son to rear a 
funeral pyre, and burn him to death 
upon it (Trach. 1157-1278). 

In similar fashion, the poison- 
smeared robe and headdress sent by 
Medea to her rival in lason’s affec- 
tions, the princess of Corinth, burst 
into flame and killed not only the 
princess, but her father as well, when 
he rushed. to her aid (Euripides, 
Medea 1156-1221). 

Fortunately, the modern garments 
which burst into flame seem to have 
caused no deaths, nor, indeed. such 
long-enduring agony as those in the 
ancient stories. The fright and shock 
induced by the sudden ignition of 
the material, however, are described 
vividly by both ancient and modern 
“tellers of tales.” 

Whether the ancients actually ever 
came upon chemicals which when 
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smeared upon cloth produced such 
an effect, seems uncertain; the ma- 
terial in the recent cases was the 
very modern rayon. But even if the 
ancient accounts are entirely the 
product of Greek imagination, it is 
amazing how closely they harmon- 
ize with those of modern observers. 
—L. B. L. 
GREEK CUSTOMS 
IN SAMOA 
By Cuauncey E. Fincu 
St. Louis University 

N a book entitled /z Vospomin- 

anti Putyeshestvyennika (From the 

Memoirs of a Traveler) — appar- 
ently a Russian translation of a work 
originally written in German, though 
no indication to this effect is given 
on the title page—G. Vegener, in 
discussing a journey made by him 
through the Samoan archipelago in 
the early part of the present century, 
lists some parallels beween Greek 
and Samoan customs, which assume 
added interest in the light of Lillian 
B. Lawler’s article, “The Classicist 
and the King of Siam,” in the No- 
vember, 1951, issue of THe Ciassicar 
OUTLOOK. 

Vegener remarks (p. 35) that 
throughout his stay in the Samoan 
islands he had a feeling of being on 
the shores of the Aegean in the age 
of Homer. This Homeric atmosphere 
was especially in evidence on the oc- 
casion of a meeting which he, in 
company with some German officials, 
held with local leaders on the island 
of Upolu (p. 30). An important part 
of this meeting was a ceremony, 
reminiscent of Homeric times, in the 
course of which a cup-bearer passed 
a goblet filled with a native drink 
called kav to the most important per- 
son present. This person first poured 
a portion of the drink on the ground 
as an offering to the gods, then 
drank the remainder, and returned 
the goblet to the cup-bearer, who re- 
filled it and passed it to the person 
second in rank, and so on, until all 
present had been served and had 
had an opportunity to make a liba- 
tion to the gods. (Cf. Aeneid i, 728- 
40.) After this procedure had been 
completed, another ceremony was 
performed which likewise reminded 
Vegener of ancient Greek customs. 
This consisted in the presentation of 
gifts from the hosts to the guests. As 
a herald announced the gifts to be 
made, he always exaggerated the 
number of the objects given. He an- 
nounced, for instance, that twenty 
pigs were being presented to the 
guests, but the actual number was 
four or five. He also proclaimed that 
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eighty chickens were included, but 
when the chickens arrived, there 
were no more than twenty (pp. 31- 


32). 


MATERIALS 


Jotham Johnson, of New York 
University, has published an ingen- 
ious calendar and engagement book 
for 1952 on a single 17” x 22” sheet 
(1952 At a Glance—The Year by 
Weeks), to post near the telephone. 
The principal holidays are shown, and 
each day has space for two or three 
notations. Professor Johnson says he 
devised it after a disaster in 1949 when 
two events very close to his heart fell 
on the same day—the meeting of the 
New Jersey Classical Association at 
Atlantic City and the Princeton-Yale 
football classic at Princeton. It is 
particularly adapted for the use of 
schools, colleges, and other organiza- 
tions whose schedules emphasize the 
rhythm and routine of the week and 
semester rather than the month and 
quarter. We see another use for it— 
as a classical calendar, with members 
of a Latin class filling in the Roman 
equivalent for each date and_ the 
memorable events of Roman _ times. 
These calendars may be purchased 
from the New York University 
Bookstore, Washington Square, New 
York 3, N. Y., or from the publisher, 
for 25 cents plus 10 cents for postage 
and handling. 

Professor Saul S. Weinberg. of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., informs us that to his previous 
lists of 865 2” x 2” color slides of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy is now 
added a third list of 144 subjects 


from Italy and Cyprus, made from 
photographs taken during the sum- 
mer of 1951. The slides are arranged 
in sets of twenty-five or thirty, but 
single slides may also be purchased. 
Prices are 60 cents and 7o cents per 
slide. For further information address 
Professor Weinberg. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


Among the publications received 
are the following: The national issue 
of The Torch, published for the 
Junior Classical League by members 
of the chapter at Henderson, Texas; 
Nuntius, national publication of Eta 
Sigma Phi; The Humanities, Boston 
College classical publication, Lan- 
terna, published by the Department 
of Classics of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; the University of Kentucky 
Classics News-Letter; News and 
Views for lowa Latin Teachers; the 
Idaho Language Teachers’ Forum; 
the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers; 
the Classical News Letter of the 
Classical Association of Canada; and 
Gynmasium, a publication of the 
Seminario Claretiano, Bosa, Cundi- 
namarca, Colombia, South America. 


The lowa Classical Conference, 
which normally attracts teachers 
from at least five states, will this 
year be national in scope, since an 
effort will be made to have alumni 
of the University of Iowa from all 
over the country “come home” to 
lowa City for the meeting on April 
26. The chief speaker for the meet- 
ing will be Lillian B. Lawler, editor 
of THe CrassicaL OutLook, a gradu- 
ate of the University. 
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} LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


FROM A FAMOUS SCHOLAR 


Professor David M. Robinson, of 
the University of Mississippi, writes 
as follows: 

“IT was much interested in the 
article ‘On a Dancer in Egypt,’ in 
Tue Crassicat OutrLook for January, 
1952, page 36. I think the poem re- 
ferred to by Herodotus is the one 
which started me out on my studies 
in Sappho, in 1898. See my account 
of the poem in my verse translation 
in Sappho and Her Influence (Bos- 
ton, 1924), pages 16-21. You might 
be ianerested also in my article on 
the Obeliskoi in Classical Philology 
for 1925, page 343. ‘Beautiful Rho- 
dopis’ occurs on a cylix in New 
York, as the name of a dancer. I 
wonder if you ever read the won- 
derful novel which we used to read 
when | was a boy. It is Evans’ The 
Egyptian Princess . . . You certainly 
get out a good magazine, and I al- 
ways read it with pleasure and 
profit.” 

APRIL BANQUETS 

Many Latin clubs celebrate the 
birthday of Rome on April 21 with 
a Roman banquet. Mrs. Sylvia 
Aguilia, of the John Marshall High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal., writes: 

“Last year the theme of our ban- 
quet was the dinner given Aeneas 
by Queen Dido. Members were cos- 
tumed as Trojans, Carthaginians, or 
slaves. An original play, a Latin ver- 
sion of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, was a feature of the enter- 
tainment—although it had nothing 
to do with Aeneas and Dido!” 

The annual report of Mrs. Pauline 
I. Burton, of Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, contains 
this account: 

“*Rome’ is the nickname of Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, 
California, and its athletes are known 
as ‘Romans,’ from the fact that this 
original high school of the city be- 
gan with a strictly classical curric- 
ulum and continued to be the tradi- 
tional college-preparatory school 
after the establishment of Polytech- 
nic and Manual Arts High Schools. 
As new high schools were opened, 
the curriculum of all was standard- 
ized, but Los Angeles High School 
has continued to be largely a college- 
preparatory school, and for this rea- 
son has more Latin students than 
many of the others. 


“Whenever the traditional Latin 
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banquet is held, therefore, it is des- 
tined to be a large affair. One hun- 
dred and thirty students attended last 
year, and more tickets could have 
been sold had space permitted. 
Guests are restricted to the students 
taking Latin at Los Angeles High 
School, plus one teacher and two 
students from each of its contribut- 
ing junior high schools. The chair- 
man of the language department at- 
tends, as does a representative of the 
administration. All students, as well 
as the two Latin teachers and the 
guests from other schools, arrive in 
Roman dress. The menu is restrict- 
ed as much as possible to such foods 
as could have been served in ancient 
times. 

“Students from the Latin I class 
volunteer each time to serve the 
meal. Some days before the banquet, 
these ‘slaves’ are sold at auction on 
the grounds, and bidding among up- 
per-class Latin students is brisk, for 
the ‘slaves’ will carry books for their 
‘masters’ and much good-natured 
buffoonery will advertise the ban- 
quet and provide additional fun for 
all. At the close of the banquet a 
ceremony of manumission ‘frees’ the 
slaves. 

“Last year another pre-banquet 
activity which proved especially val- 
uable was devised by Miss Cleo Hur- 
ley, when one of her Latin students 
gave each class an excellent demon- 
stration of the draping of a Roman 
toga. The excellent ‘tailoring’ of the 
boys’ costumes this time was largely 
attributed to these demonstrations.” 

OTHER CLUB ACTIVITIES 

Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, chairman of the national 
Committee on Latin Clubs, writes: 

“The Latin club of the High 
School at Natchez, Miss., meets once 
a week. Each month they have a 
motto; for April of last year, for 
instance, they adopted ‘Verque no- 
vum stabat, cinctum florente corona.’ 
Points are given for various club ac- 
tivities; and each month the prize 
of a pencil bearing the club motto, 
‘Durate, is given to the member 
from each year of Latin who earns 
the greatest number of points.” 


“Res Publica Romana, the Latin 
club of the Horace Mann High 
School, Gary, Indiana, entertains the 
eighth-grade classes of the city each 
spring with a short program, refresh- 
ments, and an exhibit. Also, the club 
presents gifts to the school. One year 
a tape recorder was purchased for 
the Latin classroom; last year six 
new costumes were added to the 
club ‘ collection. They earn money 
for these projects by selling taffy 


apples and ‘bom-boms’, as the stu- 
dents call them—i.e., streamers of 
tissue paper in the school colors, 
fastened to a dowel stick, to be car- 
ried at football and basketball games.” 

“The members of the Latin club 
at Wahama High School, Mason, 
West Va., are proud of their new 
pins, which one of the students de- 
scribed as ‘a little book of silver or 
gold, with Latin written on it’.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Sidney Morris, of The Gram- 
mar School, West Bromwich, Eng- 
land, writes as follows: 

“I am organizing, on behalf of the 
Orbilian Society, a scheme for cor- 
respondence in Latin between schools 
of different countries. | have, at the 
moment, about forty pupils (some 
girls, but mainly boys) who would 
like to correspond in Latin with 
American pupils. The ages of our 
pupils vary from thirteen to fifteen 
years. | am expecting, within the 
next few weeks, to have more pupils, 
some of whom will probably be in 
the range of sixteen to eighteen 
years. 

“May I appeal to any teacher of 
Latin whose pupils might be inter- 
ested to get in touch with me? If 
teachers would let me have the 
names of their pupils who are willing 
to participate, the ages of the pupils, 
and an indication of the sex of cor- 
respondent required, I will do my 
best to secure correspondents for 
them. I am trying to organize the 
scheme, as far as possible, on a school 
basis. The pupils write their letters, 
which are collected and sent in one 
envelope by the Latin teacher. In 
this way the teacher can give help 
and encouragement and keep the ex- 
change going. In the case of young 
correspondents part of the letter 
might well be in English.” 


THE BIRTHDAY OF 
ROME 


According to tradition, the city of 
Rome was founded by Romulus and 
Remus on the festival of the Palilia, 
on April 21, 753 B. C. Why not 
celebrate Rome’s birthday with a 
special program on April 21? For 
material, see page 74. 

ie 


COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The national Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations of the American Clas- 
sical League consists of the follow- 
ing persons: Mrs. Pauline Emerson 
Burton, Libbey High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio, Chairman; Sister Mary 
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Donald, B. V. M., Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago; Juanita M. Downes, 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park, Pa.; Nellie Cronkhite, Holly- 
wood, Cal.; Belle Gould, Henderson 
(Texas) High School. 

ie 

PROGRAM FOR THE 
FIFTH ANNUAL LATIN 
INSTITUTE 
By Georce A. LAnp 

Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

The Program Committee announc- 
es the program which has been ar- 
ranged for the Fifth Latin Institute 
of the American Classical League, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
Thursday to Saturday, June 19-21, 
1952. 

Thursday Afternoon— Walter R. 
Agard, President of the American 
Classical League, presiding: “Greet- 
ings from Miami University”; “In 
the Beginning — What? Why?” 
Elizabeth White, Bala-Cynwyd High 
School, Pa.; “Is the Ablative Abso- 
lute?” Robert O. Fink, Kenyon Col- 
lege; “Numquid Lapidem  Porrige- 
mus?—The Enduring Value of Class- 
ical Studies,” W. Edward Brown, 
Lafayette College; “The Stars in the 
Latin Poets,’ Mary V. Braginton, 
Rockford College; “In the Footsteps 
of the Romans” (illustrated), Elea- 
nore H. Cooper, Scott, Foresman & 
Co.; “Concerning the Junior Classical 
League”, Adeline E. Reeping, Latrobe 
(Pa.) High School. 

Thursday Evening — Mars M. 
Westington, Hanover College, pre- 
siding: “Here and There in Greece” 
(illustrated), William R. Jones, The 
Ohio State University; “Views of 
Ancient Rome” (illustrated), Ray- 
mond V. Schoder, S. J., West Baden 
College. 

After the program on Thursday 
evening there will be a reception in 
Hamilton Hall, upon invitation of 
Miami University. 

Friday Morning — Clarence A. 
Forbes, The Ohio State University, 
presiding: “An Experiment in Third 
and Fourth Year Latin,’ Edith M. A. 
Kovach, Central High School, De- 
troit; “Cicero’s Principate,” Charles 
T. Murphy, Oberlin College; “For- 
eign Languages in Minnesota,” Car- 
olyn E. Bock, University of Minne- 
sota, “Is Vocabulary Teachable?” 
Donald W. Prakken, Franklin & 
Marshall College; “Greek Jests and 
Jesters,” Albert Rapp, University of 
Tennessee; “Roman Britain and 
Paris” (illustrated), Hazel Girvin, 
Newport (Ky.) High School, and 
Dorothy Stevens, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 

Friday Afternoon — Dorrance S. 


) 
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White, University of lowa, presid- 
ing: Reports of officers of the Amer- 
ican Classical League; “Question- 
and-Answer Panel,” Emilie Margaret 
White, Moderator, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Grace L. Beede, 
University of South Dakota; Rich- 
ard W. Carr, Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
High School, F. Stuart Crawford, 
Boston University; Grace A. Craw- 
ford, Bulkeley High School, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Fred S. Dunham, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Gerald Ellsper- 
mann, O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana; Salvatore Matarazzo, Fort 
Knox (Ky.) High School; Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, University of Ken- 
tucky; Esther Weightman, Wiscon- 
sin High School, Madison, Wis. 

Friday Evening — Concert, Miami 
University Artists’ Series, by invita- 
tion of Miami University. 

Saturday Morning — Franklin B. 
Krauss, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, presiding: “Place a Rose on 
Brutus’ Grave — The Problem of 
Readability in High School Latin,” 
Marjorie E. King, Springfield Town- 
ship (Pa.) High School; “How Much 
Grammar?” Waldo FE. Sweet, The 
William Penn Charter School, Phila.; 
“Quo Vadis, Discipule?” Frances T. 
Nejako, Middletown (Conn.) High 
School; “Living with the Classics,” 
Marguerite Pohle, Benjamin Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Indiana, 
“The Insulae at Ostia” (illustrated), 
Edith Woodfin West, Florida State 
University. 


AN ITALIAN PARALLEL 
TO THE REALISM OF 
APELLES AND ZEUXIS 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

The National Art Gallery in 
Washington contains a portrait of 
Cardinal Bandinello Cauli by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo (1485-1547). It is 
reproduced in the issue of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine for Jan- 
uary, 1952, pages 79 and 102. On 
the Cardinal’s white cassock there 
is “a housefly so carefully drawn that 
many persons try to shoo it away. 
Guards watch to see that they do not 
actually brush the painting” (p. 102). 

Inevitably a lifelike fly on such 
a work of art reminds the classicist 
that horses neighed on seeing a paint- 
ing of a horse by Apelles and that 
birds flew to a bunch of grapes 
which Zeuxis had painted in the 
hands of a boy. In the Satyricon of 
Petronius, Encolpius remarks that a 
painted dog had frightened him 
while he was drunk. 

For references and for similar in- 


cidents that might be cited see Tue 
CiassicaAL OuTLOOK 24 (1947), 59-60. 

ie 

THE CLASSICS IN 

HUMANITIES-CURRICULA 
(This is a condensation of a report 
made by a committee consisting of 
the following persons: Norman T. 
Pratt, Jr., of Indiana University, 
Chairman; Margaret E. Taylor, of 
Wellesley College; Ben L. Char- 
ney, of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley; Russel M. Geer, of 
Tulane University; Van L. John- 
son, of Tufts College; and L. R. 
Shero, of Swarthmore College. The 
full report is available from the Serv- 

ice Bureau; see page 74). 


HERE are new opportunities and 

new problems for the classicist 

in curricular changes sweeping 
American colleges and universities, 
particularly the movement known as 
General Education. Out of interest 
and concern about this, the Council 
of the American Classical League in 
1947 established the Committee on 
the Classics in Humanities-Curricula, 
to study the developing trends and 
in particular to investigate the role 
of classicists and of the classics in 
the new programs and courses. The 
members of this committee have also 
made it their concern to evaluate 
these new departures as far as pos- 
sible and to develop some ideas as 
to how the classicist may make an 
important and increasing contribu- 
tion to them. 

We underline the fact that in 49 
“Humanities” and “general literature” 
courses (constituting the bulk of the 
new-type courses covered in the sur- 
vey), the teaching staffs included 
classicists in only 15 cases, and in the 
majority of these cases there was one 
classicist out of a total of 7 or 12 
or 19 instructors. In 11 such courses 
for which exact enrollment figures 
were available, the total reached the 
magnitude of 3025 students. This is 
a very large phenomenon in which 
the classicist is carrying very little 
weight. 

This report concentrates upon the 
type of Humanities program which 
is designed to introduce a large 
group of undergraduates to the 
whole field or sometimes more spe- 
cifically to literature. In many cases, 
these courses have been originally 
instituted or later adapted as part of 
a General Education course of study. 
And it may be foreseen very clearly 
that even where general courses have 
existed for a long time quite inde- 
pendently of the idea of General 
Education (as, for example, an Eng- 
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lish department’s “World’s Classics” 
course) there will be an increasing 
tendency to incorporate such cours- 
es into a whole program of General 
Education. This is happening and 
will happen more. There is increas- 
ing weight behind the concept of 
General Education. Also, at this 
present time of world-uncertainty, 
these programs will be emphasized 
more rather than less—and properly 
so. 

(An evaluation of General Educa- 
tion here follows in the full report. ) 

Some classics departments are 
providing basic courses for large 
groups of students right within the 
department. These courses may not 
now be part of a formal General 
Education program. Examples may 
be cited at Yale University and Tufts 
College: Yale’s year-long course in 
“Classical Civilization” is taken by 
almost all A. B. candidates; Tuft’s 
“Great Books of Greece and Rome,” 
a year-course, serves about one-third 
of the student body. Harvard Uni- 
versity’s one-term “Man and Society 
in Greek Thought” also serves a 
large function, and at this university 
classicists and others with thorough 
classical training play a central role 
in other courses under their plan of 
General Education; however, the 
Harvard plan is sufficiently elastic 
to avoid the most difficult problems 
which will presently emerge in this 
report. Also, it is obvious that in the 
older liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities, with their strong classical 
tradition, classics departments have 
been called upon more often than in 
other types of institution to take 
their part in courses for the general 
student. But this is perhaps a good 
place to remark that the question 
is not simply whether such an invi- 
tation has been issued. Classicists 
have sometimes refused to be inter- 
ested, for reasons which make more 
or less sense according to their na- 
ture. Detectable in our investigation 
was a kind of refrain: “My predeces- 
sor refused to have anything to do 
with it.” The attitude of classicists 
toward the new type of Humanities 
course appears to be changing sig- 
nificantly. Classicists have taken the 
lead in some institutions and general- 
ly are showing more concern about 
the question. But there is a substan- 
tial residue of suspicion or at least 
uncertainty. The members of this 
committee consider it their most val- 
uable contribution to present the 
facts and problems as obiectively as 
possible, in order to clarify the is- 
sue for the classicist who will have 
to decide upon it one way or the 
other. 


| 
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There are two ways of treating 
classical material in approximately 
one semester which merit special no- 
tice and, by their contrast, show the 
problem most clearly. In the Wis- 
consin plan, the first of four one- 
semester courses in the Humanities 
is “Classical Culture,” given by the 
Department of Classics. This is a 
“comparison of Greek culture (550- 
350 Bb. C.) and Roman culture (50 
8. C. to 50 A. D.) emphasizing a few 
literary classics, with some attention 
to art.” Its principle of organization 
is concentration upon two outstand- 
ing periods; in this respect it differs 
organically from its forbear, the om- 
nibus “Classical Civilization” course. 
There are three lectures and one dis- 
cussion each week; the lectures are 
given by two instructors and occa- 
sional guest lecturers, and the dis- 
cussion groups are led by the lec- 
turers and graduate assistants. Here 
the day-to-day planning and opera- 
tion are essentially in the hands of 
a single department. And _ classicists 
teach the classical material. However, 
there are problems in a situation of 
this sort where the classics depart- 
ment is in charge of a one-semester 
course for many students. Unless 
there is some way to spread the 
teaching load over the whole aca- 
demic year—and this is usually im- 
possible because a program of Gen- 
eral Education is so tightly planned 
—how is it possible to have on hand 
a departmental teaching staff which 
is adequate in size and quality? To 
a more than usual extent, the plan 
of such a course is shaped by eco- 
nomic considerations; the only ans- 
wer is to conduct most of the study 
through lectures. If this becomes 
necessary, there is little opportunity 
for the discussion and contact be- 
tween student and teacher which are 
essential in courses of this type. 

This particular difficulty is not 
present in the second type of course, 
which is winning increasing favor: 
the year-course of reading in Euro- 
pean literature and thought conduct- 
ed by an interdepartmental staff, 
sometimes called “Great Books” or 
the like. Several varieties are found 
in this as well as the other types of 
course. Lectures and class-discussions 
are used in varying amounts. Special- 
ist guest lecturers are sometimes used. 
Specialists sometimes conduct the 
class-discussions for part of the year. 
But experience on most campuses has 
shown the superiority of the normal 
teacher-student relationship in which 
the instructor spends all the time of 
the course in direct contact with the 
students, in discussions and informal 
explanations for at least a whole se- 


mester. This way most effectively 
produces the cumulative results of 
such a program of study and creates 
the most favorable opportunity for 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


One session of the Fifth Latin In- 
stitute, to be held June 19-21, will 
be devoted to the answering of ques- 
tions previously submitted by read- 
ers of Tue CrassicaL Ourtoox. The 
answers will be given by members 
of a panel who have been selected 
because of their special interest in 
the various problems involved in the 
teaching of secondary-school Latin. 
Please send your questions, not later 
than June 1, to Miss Emilie Mar- 
garet White, 321 Roosevelt High 
School, Thirteenth and Upshur 
Streets, N. W., Washington 11, D.C. 


the student to develop some critical 
understanding of the material. 


There are potential dangers and 
pretensions to be resisted in all these 
Humanities courses, and they are 
particularly immanent in the “Great 
Books” type. There is the pretension 
that the books being read are the 
great books. There is the possible 
impression in the minds of the stu- 
dents that the Humanities are some- 
how being “covered” in this course; 
we need much more emphasis on the 
fact that such a program of study is 
intended only as an introduction to 
a great field. And perhaps most in- 
sidious is the anti-specialist bias 
which often creeps into the group of 
instructors. Surely the purpose of 
such undergraduate teaching is not to 
put together mechanically a number 
of different kinds of specialized 
knowledge. But one test of the suc- 
cess of the interdepartmental organ- 
ization is the degree to which im- 
portant specialized knowledge is 
utilized. The use of the “faculty sem- 
inar,” in which small groups of in- 
structors meet regularly for discus- 
sion, is worth the time which it re- 
quires. In many ways, of course, the 
interdepartmental organization is 
time-consuming. 


However, if these problems are 
met through constant vigilance and 
steady interest, there is unique 
strength in the interdepartmental ap- 
proach. In most institutions it makes 
available a sufficiently large staff, 
which is qualified in training and 
knowledge. Particularly, many an in- 
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structor who has participated in such 
a group will testify to the fact that 
the experience has been a continu- 
ing education for him, and that the 
sense of academic solidarity is espe- 
cially valuable at a time when de- 
partmental lines have become high 
barriers. Incidentally, there is also 
considerable feeling that it is a good 
thing for classicists to branch out 
into fields where their training is 
a unique and rare asset. 

Some of these courses have been 
conducted long enough to warrant 
the judgment that the Humanities 
course, when well done, does give 
the student a lively sense of his cul- 
tural tradition and some understand- 
ing of the ideas and values which 
have shaped this tradition. 

Since this report is prepared pri- 
marily for classicists, the effect of 
these courses upon interest in for- 
eign-language study should be stated 
plainly. All our evidence indicates 
that, with very few exceptions most- 
ly of small scope, no courses of this 
kind—whether the old “translation- 
course” or the new Humanities 
course—directly stimulate enrollment 
in the original languages. In this re- 
spect, their significance for the class- 
ics is that they spread some under- 
standing of the vitality and import- 
ance of the field and therefore con- 
tribute to a better campus-environ- 
ment for thorough study of the 
classics; this desirable effect is great- 
ly increased by the General Educa- 
tion course taken by large groups 
of students. 

Classical material usually plays an 
important part in the Humanities 
course, even when the material has 
been selected without the advice of 
a classicist. Greek and Latin works 
in translation are standing up mar- 
velously; they are stirring interest in 
many a student who has not met 
them before and would not meet 
them in any other way. Homer, the 
Greek dramatists, Plato, Aristotle, 
Thucydides, Lucretius, Vergil, St. 
Augustine rank high in popularity. 
Most successful are the writings with 
definite stories and themes, and with 
intellectual content which can be 
clearly formulated. Our material is 
reaching a wider audience then ever 
before in recent times. 


All this activity has been a serious 
strain on the supply of books, par- 
ticularly good translations of com- 
plete books in cheap editions. Just 
a few years ago, the plan of a read- 
ing-program was usually conditioned 
by the availability of books. The re- 
sponse of publishers to heavy de- 
mand has been so vigorous that it 
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is now possible to fill most needs, 
and we are passing from the stage 
of planning in terms of what is avail- 
able to the stage of discriminating 
as to what is the best available; the 
high quality of items appearing in 
The Penguin Classics series will 
prompt improvement on the Amer- 
ican side. Since translations in cheap 
editions are best suited to the varied 
needs of these courses, the trend 
away from anthologies continues 
strongly. Despite the improvement, 
new modern versions of a number 
of standard items are very much 
needed, and well-trained  classicists 
should help to remedy this lack. 

The current development to which 
the bulk of this report has been de- 
voted opens a large field of activity 
for classicists who are convinced of 
the value of the underlying concept. 
Classicists should take the initiative 
in finding satisfactory answers to the 
problems involved, which will vary 
on individual campuses. This requires 
informing ourselves about what is 
being done, evaluating strength and 
weakness, and participating in the 
complexities of curricular design and 
interdepartmental planning. When 
these curricular questions are being 
debated and when the potentiality of 
interdepartmental instruction be- 
ing explored—this is the time for us 
to assume our proper place in_ this 
new educational venture. 

The present situation of the class- 
ics contains some promise. Our for- 
eign-language work will remain 
steady, if small. There is a real need 
for people trained in ancient philos- 
ophy. There is a demand for class- 
icists who are qualified and willing 
to teach in Humanities courses, who 
not only know their classics deeply, 
but are also able to move around in 
‘European literature and thought 
competently. Practical experience has 
shown that there is no better prep- 
aration for teachers of these courses 
than training in philosophy and in 
classics. 

This should be recognized by our 
graduate departments, which usually 
are training students as if they will 
work in large departments perform- 
ing some specialty, whereas most of 
the work to be done is in small de- 
partments where the classicist must 
be very versatile. We shall always 
need our specialists in epigraphy, 
papyrology, paleography, and_ the 
rest; our graduate students must have 
an introduction to these special dis- 
ciplines, as preparation both for 
scholarly work and for competent 
teaching. But they must be allowed 
and encouraged to build around the 
core of intensive work in classics 


a wider knowledge of history, phil- 
osophy, art, and literature. 

(Specific recommendations to the 
Council of the American Classical 
League follow). 


THE CLASSICS AND 
GERMAN 


By Marcarete ALTENHEIN 

Hunter College of the City of New York 
who has taught Ger- 

man and been schooled in Latin 

easily recognizes how the study 
of Latin grammar is helpful in the 
study of German grammar. One 
need not speak of formal discipline, 
but of the familiarity with a highly 
inflected language which students of 
Latin bring to a German class. They 
have learned in Latin courses meth- 
ods of language study, and gained a 
comprehension of syntax and gram- 
matical terms which are far too often 
neglected in the English courses of 
our high schools. 

The assumption that students in 
an elementary German course are 
at an advantage if they have a knowl- 
edge of Latin grammar has _ been 
proved valid by the author in a re- 
cent investigation (“The Relation- 
ship of Latin to Achievement in Ger- 
man,” School and Society, LXXIl, 
No. 1874, Nov., 1950, 326-9). One 
wonders to what extent the achieve- 
ment might have been greater had 
all instructors of the students in this 
study taken full advantage of every 
chance to bring about a transfer of 
training. 

Latin is generally pursued before 
German. If, however, the reverse 
situation could be considered, it 
would be interesting to determine 
whether the students of Latin would 
benefit by their German language 
experience. Since less time is spent 
on formal grammar and_ translation 
in an elementary German class than 
in a like Latin class, German  stu- 
dents are not so thoroughly versed 
in grammatical inflections and syn- 
tax. This shift of emphasis in ap- 
proach might make it even more ne- 
cessary for the instructor to point 
out features common to both Ger- 
man and Latin, if maximum transfer 
is to take place. 

Since the study of Latin grammar 
has been shown to be advantageous 
to students of German grammar, an- 
other inquiry might be suggested, 
viz., Is the study of classical liter- 
ature also beneficial to students of 
German literature? This would move 
the scene of research from the low- 
er levels of beginners’ courses to 
higher levels. One must keep in mind 
the fact that the order of courses in 
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a given curriculum might introduce 
students of classics to a phase of their 
field through a German class. On the 
other hand, students of German ap- 
proach the study of literature much 
more intelligently and profitably if 
they have a background of classical 
training. One could mention innu- 
merable possibilities for pointing out 
relationships between the classics 
and German literary works without 
in any way attempting to be ex- 
haustive. 

In such a survey it would seem 
natural to begin with Caesar, who is 
treated repeatedly in German liter- 
ature, a new wave of interest appear- 
ing in the 1940's. In Caesar’s Com- 
mentarii de Bello Gallico there is a 
section devoted to the life and cus- 
toms of the ancient Gauls and Ger- 
mans (vi, 9-23); to the war with 
the Germans in Gaul (iv, 1-15); to 
the expedition into Germany (iv, 16- 
19). Tacitus, too, tells in his Ger- 
mania (which was read to a great 
extent in Germany in the Middle 
Ages) about the primitive manners 
and religious customs of the old 
Germans. We also know from Taci- 
tus that there were songs that were 
sung before battle and at merry re- 
pasts by these Germanic tribesmen. 

Latin court poetry and the schol- 
arly activities in the monasteries dur- 
ing the so-called Ottonian Renais- 
sance of the tenth century almost 
completely replaced the beginnings 
of Old High German literature with 
works in Latin. Ekkehard, a monk 
at the monastery of St. Gall, wrote 
the Waltharius Manufortis in Latin 
hexameters under the influence of 
Vergil’s Aeneid. The nun Hrosvitha 
of Gandersheim tried to imitate the 
style of Terence, who furnished pop- 
ular reading material in school and 
monastery, but, indignant at much of 
his content, she endeavored to inject 
into her own works a note of great- 
er moral earnestness. To be sure, 
Terence was still presented on the 
stage of the Court Theater in Wei- 
mar in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and Plautus was not 
forgotten in the latter part of the 
same century, as is shown by the 
comedy of R. Benedix entitled Plau- 
tus und Terenz and by the short 
story of C. F. Meyer called Plautus 
im Nonnenkloster. Nevertheless, the 
period of German classicism, on the 
whole, was ready to turn to Aris- 
tophanes rather than to Plautus and 
Terence; to Euripides and Sophocles 
instead of Seneca; to Homer before 
Vergil. 

Through the history of German 
literature there is evidence of much 
translation of foreign literature, and 
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accordingly also of the writing of 
the Greeks and Romans. It might 
be appropriate at this point to refer 
to Johann Heinrich Voss, who in the 
eighteenth century gave us among 
other translations what is considered 
today the outstanding German trans- 
lation of Homer, despite the attempts 
of other translators. It was upon 
Herder’s advice that a great many 
translations of Homer were made 
at a time when Greek originality 
counted far more than any Roman or 
French spirit of neoclassic imitation. 

Lessing, the gifted literary critic, 
in asserting that the French had mis- 
understood the spirit of the laws of 
Aristotle, harshly criticized French 
pseudoclassicism and called for a 
true interpretation of Greek art and 
literature. Lessing suggested that the 
Germans blend the characters and 
conflicts of Shakespeare with the 
really classical form of Sophocles, 
if a perfect drama were to be cre- 
ated. Influenced by Wiinckelmann, 
Lessing wrote his stimulating critical 
essay, Laokoon, in which he pointed 
out how differently the same sub- 
ject had been treated in a Greek 
sculptured figure and by the poet 
Vergil in his Aeneid (ii, 199-233). 

It was through Lessing that Goethe 
also became acquainted with Win- 
ckelmann, the foremost Hellenist and 
archaeologist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Winckelmann’s idea that Greek 
art is characterized by “edle Einfalt 
und stille Grésse” made a deep im- 
pression on Goethe, who was eager 
to vie with the Greeks. If one does 
not immediately think of the Helena 
act in the second part of Faust as 
representative of Goethe's classical 
works, one will surely think of his 
Iphigenie, which resembles Euripides’ 
version, yet presents the character 
of Iphigenia differently. It is in Iphi- 
- genie that Goethe accomplishes the 
desired synthesis between ancient 
Greece (Athens) and modern Ger- 
many (Weimar), between paganism 
and Christianity. 


Schiller, in his longing to master 
the classical style, translated works 
from Greek and Latin, among them 
Euripides’ Trojan Women and Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid. Strongly influenced by 
Sophocles’ Oedipus, Schiller wrote 
his most Hellenizing play in the 
form of a fate tragedy, namely Die 
Braut von Messina. Schiller discusses 
the use of the chorus in tragedy in 
an essay prefixed to this play, in 
which he had reintroduced the 
Greek chorus. 


Grillparzer, who occupied him- 
self a great deal with Cicero, whose 
style was considered by the human- 


ists to be the distinctive mark of a 
learned man, belongs to the epigones 
of classical realism. These individuals 
wished to reconcile the classicism 
of Goethe and Schiller with the Ro- 
mantic and modern spirit. Grillparzer 
made use in his trilogy, Das goldene 


STABAT MATER 


This is a portion of a famous 
mediaeval Easter hymn, one of the 
“Seven Great Hymns” of the Church. 
The author is unknown. Rossini and 
other composers have set the verses 
to music. 


Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrimosa, 
Dum pendebat filius, 
Cuius animam gementem, 
Contristantem et dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius. 


Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Matrem Christi si videret, 
In tanto supplicio? 
Quis non posset contristari, 
Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio? 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi praemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut animae donetur 
Paradisi gloria. Amen. 


Vliess, of the Medea theme, a motive 
employed in the works of various 
ancient Greek and Roman writers 
and by at least half a dozen German 
dramatists besides Grillparzer. Von 
Platen, another ardent admirer of the 
Greek way of living, wrote a sati- 
rical comedy in the manner of Aris- 
tophanes against the excessive pop- 
ularity of fate tragedies. This artist's 
Gedichte contains Greek and Ro- 
man forms in the patterns of Pindar, 
Theocritus, and Horace. Interest in 
Horace antedates that in Pindar. 
Horace was the subject of seventy 
or more German translations, and 
figured greatly in the development 
of the German ode. Pindar played an 
influential role in the storm and 
stress period of Goethe’s production 
and was worshipped by Holderlin, 
a poet of unusual lyrical ability, who, 
passionately enthusiastic about Greek 
antiquity, represented the Greeks in 
a different light from that of Wie- 
land, Lessing, or Goethe. 

In contemporary German literature 
one is still able to trace endless ref- 
erences to the classics. To appreciate 
thoroughly Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
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contribution to literature, one must 
understand his relationship to ancient 
Greece and Rome, concerning which 
diverse opinions have been expressed. 
In his acceptance of corresponding 
membership in the Academy at Ath- 
ens in 1933 he wrote: “Ich bin durch 
leidenschaftliche Neigung seit mein- 
er Friihzeit mit Athen verbunden, 
sowohl mit der ewigen Gegenwart 
seiner Vergangenheit als der Erneu- 
erung seiner Gegenwart in Jugend. 
Die schénste Episode meines Lebens 
war wohl die, wo ich das mit der 
Seele gesuchte und bewohnte Griech- 
enland wirklich betreten durfte .. .” 
Hauptmann’s trip to Greece was as 
significant for him as was Goethe's 
to Italy. He apparently turned to 
Homer for material for Der Bogen 
des Odysseus. Again, much later, 
during the five years preceding his 
death, works appeared recalling an- 
tiquity, published lately (1949) un- 
der the title Die Atriden-Tetralogie 
(Iphigenie in Aulis, 1943; Agamem- 
nons Tod, 1944; Elektra, 1945; Ipbhi- 
genie in Delphi, 1941). In another lit- 
erary genre, Hermann Broch (ob. 
May 30, 1951), who fled in 1938 via 
England to the United States with 
his unfinished manuscript of Der 
Tod des Vergil (New York, 1945), 
created an extraordinary prose epic 
devoted to the last twenty-four hours 
in the life of Vergil. This work con- 
tains almost one hundred passages 
from the Vergilian writings, which, 
for the most part, have been incor- 
porated into the narrative. 

One could cite countless other 
illustrations of classical antiquity in 
the subject-matter and form of Ger- 
man literary works, but limited space 
precludes any complete discussion. 

It cannot be stressed sufficiently 
that an instructor of any language 
course has manifold opportunities, 
far too often overlooked, to show re- 
lationships between the language and 
literary works he teaches and those 
of other foreign lands. This, of 
course, implies that a foreign-lan- 
guage teacher needs to acquire a 
wide linguistic and literary back- 
ground, if he is to function adequate- 
lv. The most desirable and valuable 
language instruction not only calls 
attention to similarities and differ- 
ences of a specific nature but en- 
deavors to reach deeper by develop- 
ing meaningful generalizations of 
rules and principles of language 
structure, syntax, and appreciation of 
literature, which may be utilized in 
other language study. Much of the 
responsibility of effecting transfer 
rests upon the teacher. A_ small 
amount of transfer may be uncon- 
sciously achieved in some instances, 
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but it has been demonstrated that a 
conscious effort on the part of stu- 
dents to carry over and to apply 
past learning to new situations is es- 
sential for successful transfer. Stu- 
dents derive a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure when they realize 
the connection of their former train- 
ing with the new. Greater motiva- 
tion is thus accompanied by greater 
ease and achievement in learning. 


BOOK NOTES 


Survey of Latin Fundamentals (For 
College Students). By Ben L. 
Charney. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1950. Pp. viii plus 198. 
$3.00 

Introduction to Latin. By Eugene W. 
Miller. Privately published, 1951. 
Pp. xxi plus 357. $3.00 from the 
author, at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

These two books are, as far as this 
reviewer is aware, the latest efforts 
to supply the growing demand for 
beginners’ books in Latin designed 
for use in college classes. Each of 
these books includes all the Latin 
forms and syntax which its author 
believes essential for the reading of 
unmodified classical Latin. 

The two books differ rather wide- 
ly in the method of presenting these 
essentials and in the amount of prac- 
tice in reading Latin which they off- 
er the student. The two books also 
differ in physical appearance. The 
Charney book measures 8% by 11 
inches and is bound in heavy paper 
with spiral back. The Miller book 
measures 542 by 81% inches and has 
a durable cloth binding. Both books 
are in photo-offset printing, the Mil- 
ler book from Vari-type composition. 
Neither book contains any pictures. 


The body of the Charney book 
consists of forty-two lessons. A typi- 
cal lesson includes (1) a set of gram- 
matical forms with comments, (2) 
a lesson vocabulary, (3) explanation 
of one or more principles of syntax, 
(4) an exercise in translating dis- 
connected Latin sentences into Eng- 
lish, (5) an exercise in translating 
disconnected English sentences into 
Latin. That the lessons in this book 
“are intended to offer a challenge to 
the student” (p. ili) is demonstrated 
by the fact that Lesson II includes 
all the forms of sam in the indica- 
tive and the nominative singular and 
plural forms of nouns and adjectives 
in the first and second declensions, 
explanatory notes on the meaning 


of the terms 
“conjugation,” 


“indicative,” “mood,” 
“tense” (present, fu- 
ture, and imperfect), “person,” 
“number,” “adjective,” “nominative 
case,” “subject,” “predicate,” “predi- 
cate adjective,” “predicate noun,” 
“subjective complement,” “singular,” 
“plural.” The foregoing list also is 
proof that the author has taken into 
account “the inadequate preparation 
which is unfortunately typical of 
those matriculating in our universities 
today” (p. iil). 

Following the forty-two lessons, 
there are eight book pages of con- 
nected Latin reading based on Apule- 
ius’ story of Cupid and Psyche. It is 
the author’s belief that the book can 
be completed in a semester and a 


half. 


A Latin-English vocabulary of 884 
entries indicates where in the Les- 
sons or in the story of Cupid and 
Psyche each word first appears. The 
English- -Latin vocabulary consists of 
509 entries. A six-page Index of 
(Grammatical) Subjects is made to 
serve the purpose of the usual gram- 
matical appendix. 


Professor Miller’s book is “the out- 
growth of a conviction that progress 
in the reading of Latin can be more 
rapid and more intelligent if the stu- 
dent is introduced to continuous La- 
tin selections as early as possible” (p. 
ili). The earliest possible point, in 
the opinion of the writer, is Lesson 
IX, in which lesson there begins a 
series of little stories adapted from 
Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles. In Lessons 
IX-LIX these stories entirely replace 
the exercises in translating isolated 
Latin words, phrases, or sentences 
which are included in each of the 
first seven lessons. Thereafter the 
story determines the content of each 
lesson, and new principles of syntax 
are first introduced in context. How- 
ever, the discussion of grammatical 
forms, syntactical principles, and vo- 
cabulary, together with some practice 
in translating English into Latin, is a 
constant feature of all the regular 
lessons in the book. Grammar (Eng- 
lish and Latin) is also the subject of 
discussion on pages xi-xxi. Pages 179- 
210, immediately following the sixty 
formally organized lessons, contain 
unmodified but well annotated selec- 
tions from Eutropius’ Breviarium, 
Nepos’ De Viris Illustribus, Phaedrus’ 
Fables, and Gellius’ Noctes Atticae. 
Pages 211-238 are devoted to the 
usual type of grammatical appendix. 
Then come a Latin-English vocabu- 
lary of 1616 entries, an English-Latin 
vocabulary of 573 entries, and a 
grammatical index. The book was 
tried out with college students be- 
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fore publication and found to be suit- 
able for a two-semester course. 


—W.L.C. 


An Analysis of Pietro Alighieri’s 
Commentary on the Divine Com- 
edy. By John Paul Bowden. Pri- 
vately published, 1951. Pp. 131. 
$3.00 from the author, at St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
The basis of this monograph is a 

study of a book written in Latin. 

It should attract three kinds of schol- 

ars: the classical, the devotee of 

Dante, and the one who is both. The 

work studied is “Pietri Allegherii 

super Dantis ipsius genitoris Comoe- 
diam Commentarium nunc primum 
in lumen editum consilio et sumti- 
bus G. J. Bar. Vernon curante Vin- 

centio Nannucci, Florentiae, 1845.” 

It is an imposing work of 741 pages 

(p. 24). For its analysis Dr. Bow- 

den uses five of his six chapters deal- 

ing with a description of the Com- 
mentary: the concepts of fortune, 
fate, and providence; appreciation of 
ancient culture; topics of medieval 
culture; and symbolism in the Divine 

Comedy. There is an introductory 

chapter on the life of Pietro, and an 

epilogue with summaries of preced- 
ing discussions. The last part of the 

monograph contains a special and a 

general bibliography followed by an 

“Index Nominum Rerumque.” Pie- 
tro’s Commentary has some 150 ref- 
erences to Vergil and Ovid (pp. 50- 
51); some 8o references to Lucan, the 
“historian” (p. 51). Cicero, Horace, 
and Seneca do not loom so large in 
comparison. Aristotle has some 120 
references, but Plato only about a 
dozen. Vergilian scholars will relish 
the item that Vergil was made sena- 
tor at the “4 of twelve for his pro- 
bitv (p. 51). The statement on the 
nobility of water (p. 79 re- 
call Pindar, Olympian Odes j i, 1. The 
discussion (p. 85) of acco’lo Pe 
torio xiv, 6) should bring to mind 
raccogli (Inferno xviii, 18). The 
question of persons who are alive 
while their soul is already in Hell 
(pp. 106-7) should mention not only 
the name of Alberigo dei Manfredi 
and Branca d’Oria (lnferno xxxiii, 
117-50), but also that of Heracles 
(Odyssey xi, 601-27). The problem 
involved in this topic is rather com- 
plex and deserves a thorough treat- 
ment. Such pre-Christian concepts as 
fortune, fate, and chance still retain 
their un-Christian quality. 

This monograph is a dissertation 
for the doctorate. It is readily grant- 
ed that the range of knowledge of 
its author is satisfactory. The scholar 
familiar with the exegesis of the Di- 
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vine Comedy will wonder, however, 
at what constitutes a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of Dante 
in the mind of Dr. Bowden's mentors 
at Morningside Heights. 

—Raymond Mandra 


Classical Myths in Sculpture. By 
Walter Raymond Agard. Madison, 
Wis.: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951. Pp. 203. $5.00. 

When we speak of the transmis- 
sion of the riches of classical culture 
we have said something very fine. 
If asked to be explicit, to follow the 
transmission, if only sketchily, of 
classical culture through the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance we are apt 
to be as ignorant as our questioners. 
We have simply not gone into the 
matter. But efforts are being made 
to give us definite information and 
surely one of the most notable of 
these efforts is Walter Agard’s pur- 
suit of the themes of classical sculp- 
ture through the ages, not omitting 
our own. 

Classical Myths in Sculpture has 
two chapters of background, and 
then follow the Early Christian and 
Medieval periods, the Renaissance, 
Baroque, French Classicism, Neo- 
classic, the modern European and 
American, and, finally, recent trends. 
There are a bibliography and cata- 
logue, a glossary of divinities and 
heroes, indexes of subjects and artists. 
The book is richly illustrated, for 
there are ninety-seven illustrations in 
a book of two hundred and three 
pages including the helps. 

So much for the material. The 
stvle of the text is that of its author 
—clear, readable, literary without 
waste. The illustrations are from un- 
usually fine photographs assembled 
by Professor Agard directly from 
contemporary sculptors and museums 
in both Europe and America. The 
University of Wisconsin Press has 
given magnificent support to the 
President of the American Classical 
League in ways too numerous to 
mention. From the jacket to the 
paper there is constant evidence of 
generosity—indicated in the quality 
of materials—and of discriminating 
taste. The result is a work of art 
but with the added significance of 
information on a subject of prime 
importance. | —H. C. Montgomery 


Ancient History. From Prehistoric 
Times to the Death of Justinian. 
By Charles Alexander Robinson, 
Jr. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1951. Pp. xxiii plus 738; 138 
illustrations, 83 maps and diagrams. 
$6.00. 
Coming on the heels of Professor 


Swain’s two-volume The Ancient 
World (Harper and Bros., 1950; re- 
viewed in Tue CtassicaL Outlook 
XXvViill, p. 57), this work inevitably 
calls for comparison. One thing 
stands out in decided favor of the 
present history: the plethora of ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations and, 
even more, of wonderful maps, most 
of them beautifully drawn for the 
volume by Dr. Erwin Raisz of the 
Institute of Geographical Explora- 
tion, Harvard University—maps that 
by themselves are worth the cost of 
the book. Other features, too, de- 
serve praise: the full Index, with its 
pronunciation guide; the chronologi- 
cal tables (one of them a synchron- 
istic chart such as I missed in the 
Swain work); the rich and up-to- 
date bibliographies, the frequent and 
helpful cross-references; a number 
of sections superb in their clarity of 
presentation and depth of perception 
(eg., on the three kingdoms of 
Egypt, on Plato and Aristotle, on 
Roman law, on the decline of the 
Roman Empire); and the practise of 
quoting the ancients at length (e.g., 
Herodotus on the batties of the 
Persian Wars and Celsus on medical 
diagnosis ). 

Breadth of scope, a neat integra- 
tion of all the facets of human life, 
and a philosophical, almost religious 
outlook are common to both works. 

In one respect only is the present 
volume inferior, and that is the style 
of its writing. Only too often the 
English is pedestrian, or, what is 
worse, obscure and illogical, at one 
time (p. 333) even reading like an 
awkward translation. Usually, how- 
ever, this linguistic obscurity seems 
due to over-compression, a charge 
that may also be leveled against parts 
of the treatment of Roman history 
(thus Horace, in the brief sketch 
given of him on p. 570, is called 
“Author of polished lyrics—Odes, 
Satires and Epistles”). Perhaps also 
too much emphasis is laid on Alex- 
ander (37 pages, with full accounts 
of his military exploits), although 
this partiality is pardonable in the 
author of Alexander the Great. Fin- 
ally, there are some misprints, only 
two of importance: “rhapsodies” for 
“rhapsodes” on p. 137 middle and 
“Marius” for “Marcus” on p. 456 
bottom. 

It seems safe to say that this is 
the best one-volume work in its field 
now on the market. —K. G. 

An epoch-making article for for- 
eign-language teachers is “School and 
Reality,” by W. E. Bull and N. J. 
DeWitt, in School and Society for 
Feb. 16, 1952. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU | 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
pega to the American Classical League. 
f a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
——-. etc.). aterial ordered from the 
ervice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
anization, it cannot absorb losses such as 

is. 

Please order material at least two weeks in 
advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, effective October 1, 1951, 
please add 20c for any order of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY ALONG 
ETY MOLOGICAL LINES 
The Service Bureau has for sale at 
20¢ a copy a new Latin word list de- 
signed (1) to provide a basic Latin 
vocabulary according to frequency 
and (2) to show the natural kinship 
of words as an aid to vocabulary 
building. The list was prepared by 
Gerald F. Else, of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, and was first published 
in The Classical Weekly, Vol. 45, 
No. 15. Offprints have been made 
available through the kindness of the 
author and the editor; the offprints 
were financed by a grant from the 
Graduate College of the State Uni- 
versity of lowa. 
THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 
The Service Bureau has for sale at 
30¢ a copy the full report of a spe- 
cial committee of the American Clas- 
sical League which for four years has 
been investigating the place of the 
classics in the various type of “Hu- 
manities” courses in the colleges and 
universities of the country. For a 
condensed version of the report see 
pages 69-71 of this issue. 
The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 
APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
s51.A Trip Through Roman His- 
tory. A burlesque skit for cele- 
brating the birthday of Rome, 
April 21. 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with parod- 
ied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
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EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in 
Latin from the Tenth Century. 
10¢ 
426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The Twilight of the Gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeographs 
592. Some Suggestions for May Day 
or Spring Festivals. 15¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Certificates of Award 
An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. In color 
printing: red and black. 20¢ 


Junior Classical League Award Key 
A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher’s signature. $2.20. 
Card Ganie 
Famous Romans. A card game. An 
invaluable aid in the teaching 
of Roman legends and _ history. 
Contains 144 regulation-sized 
cards, with booklet of directions 
for playing five varieties of the 
game. May be played by two to 
ten persons. $1.00. 
FOR THE END OF THE TERM 
Post Cards. The design, in green ink, 
is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A 
Joyous Holiday!”). Can be sent 
to pupils at the end of the school 
year. Price, 30¢ for a packet of 
ten cards. 


Bookplates 

1. A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropriate 
Latin quotation. Printed in brown 
and green. Ungummed. 

2. Another design, with Ionic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


Books 
Limited quantities. Please order 
early, and indicate a second choice. 

The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 
Anderson. A fictionized version 
of the story of Theseus, based 
on the findings of archaeology as 
well as on the mythological tale. 
$3.00. 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier 
in the army of Rome, command- 
ed by Marius. $2.50. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version by Hen- 
rico Maffacini of Collodi’s Pi- 
nocchio. $1.50. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In 
two parts, “Group I’ and 
“Group II.” Both contain Latin 
songs or translations of Latin 
songs, with music. In addition to 
the songs in “Group II” there is 
information on ancient music, 
rhythm, and verse, and an exten- 
sive bibliography on the music of 
the Greeks and Romans. Group 
1, so¢; Group II, 7o¢. 

Latin Songs and Carols. 


By J. C. 


Robertson. Published by the 
University of Toronto Press, 
1945. A new edition of an old 


favorite; about 15 pages of the 
total 64 are new. 45¢. 

Carmina Latina. Forty Latin songs 
with music. 25¢. 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories 
of the origins of English words. 
25¢. 

THE LATIN CLUB 
A new and enlarged edition of 

Bulletin XII (The Latin Club) by 

Lillian B. Lawler is now available at 

75¢ a copy. 

LATIN WORD LISTS 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 

English meanings. Prepared by John 

K. Colby. 50¢ each, in any quantity. 

VISUAL AIDS 
A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 

Civilization, History, Art, Archaeol- 

ogy, and Literature of Egypt, the 

Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 

Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 

Dorothy Burr Thompson. Price, so0¢. 


CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 


Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Club, Pictures (Mythology ), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Pictures 
(Portrait Busts and Statues), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
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plementary Reading in Latin and 

English, Value of the Classics, Ver- 

gil, Word Study. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Service Bureau announces the 

following new or recently revised 

mimeographs. 

63.Roman Dress. A detailed des- 
cription of the clothing worn by 
men, women, and children. Also 
dress for special occasions, jewel- 
ry, and other accessories. Revised 
March, 1952. 25¢ 

128. Words of Latin Derivation Used 
in the Study of Civics. Revised 
March, 1952. 15¢ 

129. Some Living Statues. Revised 
October, 1951. 20¢ 

171. How the Romans Dressed. (Il- 
lustrated.) Revised April, 1951. 
25¢ 

227.Practical Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
15¢ 

448. A List of Secondary Latin Text- 
books Reported by the Publish- 
ers as in Print April, 1951. 15¢ 

587.A Selected Bibliography on 
Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 

658. Official Initiation Ceremony of 
The Junior Classical League. 15¢ 

662. A List of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Revised March, 1951. 25¢ 

666. School and Community Publi- 
city. teacher’s manual pre- 
pared by Pauline L. Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. 20¢ 

667. The Prize Apple; or Apples 
That Glitter Like Gold May Be 
Green. A very modern variation 
on the old theme of the Judg- 
ment of Paris. A playlet in Eng- 
lish. 3 boys and 10 girls. 20¢ 

668. Living Pictures from Mythology. 
May also be used for Living 
Statues. 20¢ 

669. A List of Publishers and Their 
Offerings of Inexpensive Trans- 
lations of Classical Authors. 20¢ 

670.Out of This World. A_ fifteen- 
minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 

671.Furianus Gets a Father. A hilar- 
ious playlet in English with some 
Latin interspersed. 35¢ 

672. A List of Standardized Tests Re- 
ported in Print September, 1951. 
10¢ 

675. Actus Fatis. A play in English 
written in honor of Vergil’s 
birthday by the members of the 
Vergil class of 1951-52, Hocka- 
day School, Dallas, Texas. Mar- 
guerite B. Grow, teacher. 11 
boys and 5 girls. 20¢ 
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To help more boys and girls 


Renaissance Of Latin 
get more out of Latin 


“Responde Mihi’ 
the SCOTT-HORN-GUMMERE 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by BESSIE S. 


USING LATIN 1 RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska 


Attainment Tests for Book 1 No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, includ- 
ing GOLDILOCKS & THREE BEARS 


USI NG LATI N 2 No. 2 LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and THE 


GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd semest 
Attainment Tests for Book 2 or 2nd or Jrd semester 


No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE FOUR 


Write the office nearest you for free exami- MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester 


nation materials and a copy of the Using 


ot maps of Italy and of the Ancient No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF, 


for 3rd or 4th semester 


Postpaid by first class mail 
SCOTT, FORESMAN at $2.00 each 
AND COMPANY Richard H. Walker 


Chicago 11 Pasadena 2 8 Masterton Road 
Atlanta 3. San Francisco 5 Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
Dallas 1 New York 10 


The Vacabulary in Learning Latin 


Both beginning and second-year Latin texts can provide study-and- practice helps. Neglect 
to set up a workable plan will fail to develop early readiness in reading and translating. 


LIVING WITH THE ROMANS. This first-year text uses 618 different words—477 basic 
words and 171 that are variations of known words. 


ROME, A WORLD POWER. This second-year text utilizes 1404 new and derived words. For 
the Caesar section only 76 new words of the vocabulary are needed. 


To Attain Mastery of Vocabulary 


A set plan of introduction and review is used that features (1) gradual introduction in the 
beginning chapters, (2) the development of derived words, (3) a systematic recall of words by 
means of the unprecedented amount of reading in both books, and (4) liberal reviews to check 
vocabulary mastery. 


You will wish to include these texts in your examination of new books for next year’s use. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 Portland 4 Wilkes-Barre 
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